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[Continued.] 

Wes have to apologise to our readers for giving them extracts out 
of the same work so many days in succession; but the attractive 
and abundant nature of it must be our excuse. ‘To-day we thought 
that the regular notice of it might be closed; but on referring to 
our memorandums, we find it impossible. However we have 
finished as far as the continuity of the notice goes. We must vary 
our subjects as usual, from Monday next, and return to our delight- 
fal friend from time to time. <A reader has pointed out to us an 
oversight. He says that we have been taking the author for a living 
person, whereas the German editor’s preface tells us he is dead. 
When he heard this news, we really felt a sort of trouble, resembling 
that with which we should have received the intelligence of the 
death of an acquaintance. But as editors have ‘ ways of their 
own,’ and the German editor is anonymous, and there may have 
been reasons or supposed reasons for making out the author to be 
dead, we are willing, in spite of the additional doubt it may give to 
those who suspect the work a manufacture, to hope the news is not 
true. At all events, the author is not dead with us, or to the pub- 
lic. He is as alive and merry, as spirit and a good heart can make 
him. 

It may perhaps be taken as a proof of the work’s having been 
published after the author’s death, that he relates such extraordi- 
nary family stories, as the following. There is nothing in them, to 
be sure, which a man of his sincere, benevolent, and self-commit- 
ting character, may not have told, alive; but the relaters of such 
stories in general are more apt to be candid afier death than be- 


fore,—to be posthumously plain-spoken, and yet out of the way of 


We do not know who the parties are. 
EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 

‘Lord K——and his family,’ says the German Prince, ‘have 
been remarkable for their very extraordinary adventures. He is 
now one of the most zealous Orangemen, aud is rather feared than 
loved. His father, when just twelve years old, was married to the 
heiress of the whole property now possessed by the family, who 
was just ten. The tutor and governess received the strictest in- 
junctions to watch the young couple most narrowly, and to prevent 
every possibility of a téte-a-téte. But “ somehow or other,” as 
my informant said, three years afterwards they found means to 
elude their vigilance, and the present lord was the result of this 
little “ eguipée.” They had afterwards severe! children, of whom 
[happened to know one at Vienna. He was a remarkably hand- 
some man, and celebrated for his “ bonnes fortunes ;’’ at one time 
the avowed lover of the Duchess of I 


explanation. 


, whom he treated with so 
little ceremony, that once when he invited me to breakfast at the 
hotel where they were living, I found the Duchess alone, and he 
came into the room some tine after, in dressimg-gown and slippers, 
out of his or their chamber. 

‘The youngest child grew up to be one of the most attractive 
girls in Ireland. She was just sixteen when a cousin on the mo- 
ther’s side, a married man, named F—, who then enjoyed the 
greatest celebrity as a lieartless seducer, fell in love with her, and 
confirmed his reputation in so conspicuous a manner, that he actu- 
ally brought this beautiful girl, the tdolized daughter of an Earl, not 
only to sacrifice her innocence to him, but to accompany him to 
England as his avowed mistress. Were they lived fora year, at 
first in concealment; but at last he had the effrontery to take her 
to one of the most frequented watering-places. Her abode was of 
course discovered, and she was carried off at her father’s command, 
and placed in safe custody in the north of England. F—, perhaps 
only irritated by the resistance of the family, determined, let it cost 
what it would, to get her again into his power; and as he thought 
she had been taken to her father’s residence, he hurried off to 
Ireland in disguise. Here he lodged in the very inn in which we 
were breukfasting, and endeavour to discover the place of her con- 
cealment. His minute enquiries, his mysterious behaviour, and the 
unlucky accident that a former acquaintance of his met him, and 
remarked that he never saw a greater resemblance than between 
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this stranger and the notorious F—, awakened the suspicions of his 
host, who immediately went to impart them to Lord K—. The 
Earl received the communication with perfect apparent indifference, 
and only enjoined on the informer absolute secrecy. He then asked 
at what hour the stranger generally rose; learned that it was never 
before eight; dismissed the host with a present,—and added that 
he would examine into the matter at six o’clock the next morning, 
at which hour he desired him to expect him, and to be quite alone. 
Morning came, and with it punctually the Earl. Without any 
further enquiry, he went up stairs accompanied by the host, and 
desired the stranger’s servant to open his master’s door instantly. 
The man refused ; on which he broke open the door with his foot, 
walked up to the bed in which F—, awakened by the noise, had 


just raised himself, looked intently at him; and as soon as he had 


satisfied himself of his identity, drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
with perfect coolness blew out the brains of this modern Don Juan, 
who sank back in the bed without a groan. The sequel proves how 
lightly the laws sit on great men in England, when there is not a 
still greater who has an interest. in putting them in force. Lord 
K— was, indeed brought to trial ; but as he had taken good care to 
arrange the affair with the only two witnesses, and to get them out 
of the way, he was acquitted for want of evidence. No man in Eng- 
land can be tried twice for the same offence; so that from this 
moment, in spite of the perfect notoriety of the murder, all danger 
to the murderer was at an end. The unhappy girl soon after 
disappeared,—it was reported, died Lord K long survived 
her; and at a very late period of his life was famed for the beauty 
of his mistresses, one of whom inhabited each of his seats. The 
consequence of this depravity, at length, was a separation from his 
wife, and the bitter hostility and litigation which subsisted between 
them till his death. Meanwhile his eldest son,, the present Ear), 
had married, while yet a minor, in Sicily; had already three chil- 
dren by his young wife, and lived completely separated from his coun- 
try; when suddenly he received a most affectionate invitation from 
his father, who promised to forget and forgive the past. He was 
induced by this to set out for Ireland with all his family. Scarcely 
was he returned, when his father employed all his influence to get 
tke marriage annulled. The young mother was sent home; and 
the children, declared illegitimate, were disposed of in England. 
The son, contrary to a'!l expectaticn, seems to have given in to his 
father’s schemes without much difficulty, and soon after married a 
rich heiress. After his father’s death he carried on a still fiercer 
law-suit with his mother than his father had done, in order to get 
possession of an estate which she refused him. In this, however, 
he could not accomplish his end; nor could she, at a later period, 
obtain her’s, which was to disinherit him entirely.’ 





Here is a picture of the manners of the great and noble of the 
eighteenth century. 

Let us refresh ourselves, after this tragedy, with the following 
passage, written by Sincerity to Love :— 

‘ Dearrst Frrenp,—Why do I like so much to write to you ? 
Certainly because it gives you pleasure to hear from me afar; but 
also, because you understand me, which nobody else does, This 
alone would suffice to enchain me to you for ever, for I live in the 
world, but ith you alone,—as much alone as if we we were on a 
desert island. Thousands of beings swarm around me, but I can 
only speak with you. If I attempt it with others, my habit and 
disposition, always to speak the truth, often cost me dear; or I 
blunder ia some.way or other, Worldly wisdom is as decidedly 
and unattainably denied to my nature, as the swan, who in winter 
waddles clumsily across the frozen lake ‘before your window, is 
denied the power of running races with the sledges that glide over 
it. However, his time too comes, when he cleaves his own free 
and beautiful element, or sails through the blue ether. Then he is 
himself again.’ 

We find we have no room for remarks, nor are they necessary. 
It is pleasant to let the reader see how we enjoy this or that anec- 
dote, &c., with him; but we must forego the gratification. It is 
one that we can well spare, seeing what a writer we both have to 
talk to us. We conclude, for the present, with some more adii- 
rable Irish pictures. 


IRISH MANNERS.—A VERY DRUNKEN GENTLEMAN AND 
GOOD FELLOW. 

‘ We rose from table very late. I was packed into my host’s car 
with another gentleman, and set off for Cashel through an icy fog, 
Every individual ran out to my assistance. One would draw a pair 
of furred gloves on my hands; another lent me a cloak ; a third 
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tied a handkerchief round my neck; every man insisted on doing 
me some little service: and with many a ‘‘ God bless his Highness |” 
I was at length suffered to depart. The gentleman with me, Mr 
O”’R——, was the most original and the most drunk of any. 
Equally bent on doing me some kindness, he invariably made the 
matter worse than he found it. He unfastened my coat, in trying 
to fasten it ; tore off my handkerchief, instead of tying it ; and fell 
nm me, in his efforts to make room. His poetical humour dis- 
yed itself as characteristically when we reached the Rock of | 
Cashel. It was dreadfully cold, and the cloudless firmament twin- 
kled and glittered as if bestrewn with diamonds. Between the 
road and the rotk, however, a thick mist lay along the earth, and 
covered the whole surrounding country as with a veil, though it did 
not rise higher than to the foot of the ruin. Its base was invisible, 
and it appeared as if it stood on a cloud in the blue ether, and in | 
the midst of stars. 1 had been admiring this striking night-scene 
some time, when my neighbour, whom [ thought asleep, suddenly 
cried aloud, “ Ah, there is my glorious rock! look, bow grand! 
and above all, the sacred place where all my ancestors repose, and 
where I, too, shall lie in peace!’’ After a pause he tried, in a 
fit of greater ecstacy, to stand up, which, but for me, would proba- 
bly have ended in his falling from his carriage. As soon as he was 





i, 


robbers who infest the Galtees, and have committed several mur. 
ders. His companion was in external appearance the complete 
reverse of him; he was, for an Irish farmer, unusually well clad 
that is, in whole clothes ; sixty years old, short and thick set, and 
in his whole aspect almost like a quaker. In his sanctified counte. 
nance, however, lurked such an expression of cunning and of pitiless 
determination, that he appeared to me much more terrible than the 


| other, tle was prosecuted two years ago for forging bank-notes; 


and was very nearly convicted, when he was rescued from the gal. 
lows by a dextrous lawyer to whom he entrusted his case. With 
tears of gratitude he put fifty pounds into the hands of his deliverer, 
lamenting most pathetically that he could not requite him better, 
The advocate was satisfied with his success, and put the notes into 
his pocket-book. What was his indignation at finding that Paddy 
had paid him in the very notes from the consequences of the ma. 
nufacture of which he had just saved him! When the Irish take a 
bad turn (and the only wonder is that they do not all do so) th 
are the most dangerous people in the world ; their most’ prominent 
qualities,—courage, levity, and cunning,—are but too efficient in 
enabling them to dare everything and effect much. 
FRIGHTFUL STORY. 
* During our ride, we came to a spot at which a magistrate, named 








firm on his legs, he took off his hat reverently, and with a sort of | Baker, was shot, three years ago. He was a man exactly in the 
devotion, at once affecting and burlesque, called out, with tears in | style of the Bailiff’ (Amtmiiner) in Iffland’s Plays; only, alas! 
his eyes, ‘‘ God bless Almighty God, and glory to him!” Not- | there was no noble character to thwart and counteract him. The 
withstanding the nonsense, I was touched with the feeling which | day before his death, in discharging a man whom he had imprisoned 
broke through it, and in this, at least, [ sympatluzed with my whole | for six weeks ona charge of suspected revolutionary practices, he 
‘soul.’—P. 62. publicly said, “ Last month, I sent you word that I wanted to 
TRULY CATHOLIC* DINNER. speak to you;—you would not come. I have given you this little 

* We hastened back sooner than I wished, in consequence of an | lesson for it, which I hope will make you more complying in future ; 
invitation I had received from the Catholic Dean to meet the Arch- | if not, in six weeks more shall swing; of that you may rest as- 
bishop and sixteen other clergymen at dinner ; no layman but myself! sured!” The country was at that time under “ martial law,” in 
was invited. The table did honour to a chaplain of the Holy Father. | consequence of some disturbances; and almost unlimited power 
“ You never were at a dinner, I dare say,” said the Archbishop to | was given to the local authorities,Swhose insolence and atrocity 


a ee 


me, “at which all the guests were clerical.”—* Yes, indeed, my | 
Lord,” replied I ; ‘and what is more, I myself was a sort of bishop | 
a little while ago.” —‘* How is that possible,” said he, surprised | 
I explained to him, that ........ “Weare, therefore,” said | 
I, “ Eighteen priests here assembled, and I can assure you, that | 
make no distinction between Catholics and Protestants; that I see | 
in both only Christians.” 

‘The conversation then turned on religious subjects, aud was in a | 
perfectly free and impartial spirit. Never did I perceive the least 
trace of bigotry, or of the disgusting affectation of puritanica! rigour. | 
At the dessert several sang their national songs, some of which b d | 
no pretension to sanctity. As the one who sat next me remarked | 
some little surprise on my countenance, he said in my ear, “ Here | 
we forget the foreign ****, the Archbishop, and the priest ;—at 
table we are only gentlemen, and meet to enjoy ourselves.” ‘This | 
man was the undisputed descendant of an Irish royal line; and | 
although no trace of it remained about him, he was not the less | 
proud of it. “ I havea strange abode for a clergyman,” said he; | 
“ if ever you visit Ireland again, I hope you will allow me the plea- 
sure of doing the honours of it to you. It lies immediately under 
the Devil’s Bite, and a finer view than this same Bite commands 
does not exist in all Ireland.’ He afterwards remarked, that to be 
a Catholic in this country is almost always a proof of noble blood: 
as only the new families are Protestants, the Catholics must of 
necessity be the old ones; for since the Reformation they have made 
no proselytes. —P. 47. ....... eee ee ee 

* Before the Archbishop retired, he said to me in a most obliging 
manner, “ You are, as you tell us, a Bishop, consequently you owe 
obedience to the Archbishop. I employ this my authority to com- | 
mand you to dine here to-morrow, with your colleague the Bishop 
of Limerick, whom we expect to-day. I must hear of no ex- 
cuse.” I answered, taking up the jest, “I readily confess that it 
does not beseem me to withstand the discipline of the Church, and | 
your Grace and the Dean know so well how to sweeten obedience, | 
that I submit the iore willingly.” —P. 54. 


IRISH ROBBERS. 

‘In the c. -rse of the day, we met two men of very suspicious | 
appearance in a wood. My companion very coolly pointed them | 
out to me as notorious robbers, who had managed, partly by cun- 
ning, partly by the general terror they inspired, to preserve their 
liberty ;—another proof how defective is the Government, and how | 
entirely perverted are all the relations and sentiments of society ; | 
two things by which Ireland is specially characterized Both of | 
these men, who called themselves farmers because they rented a | 
little bit of potato field, were of a singularly striking and 
national aspect. The one, a slender man of about forty, handsome, 
with a wild but imposing physiognomy, was a highly picturesque | 
figure, even in his rags. Contempt of all danger was impressed | 
upon his noble brow ; indifference to all disgrace played scornfully 
upon his audacious mouth. His history confirmed the language of 
his features. He wore three or four military medals, which he had 
gained in the wars in Spain and France. In consequence of repeated 
proofs of his remarkable courage, he had been raised to the rank of 
a non-commissioned officer, from which his disorderly conduct soon 
caused him to be degraded: he had then served a second time, 
again distinguished himself, and again, for the same reasons as 
before, been disgraced, though not convicted of any capital offence. 
He is now strongly suspected of being the leader of the band of 








* [Catholic ; to wit, Universal.] 








therefore knew no bounds. The imme liate cause of Baker’s death 
was of a kind which deprives one of all pity for him. He was in- 
debted 5001. to a dairyman, partly for articles supplied to his house- 
hold, partly for money he had borrowed. This he had promised to 
pay as soon as the man found a suitable match for his daughter, 
whose portion the money was to be. In a few years this took 
place, and the dairyman humbly entreated to be paid. Baker, how- 
ever, continually put him off under various pretences ; and finding 
he could obtain nothing but vague promises, the poor fellow at 
length threatened him with an action, and set off to Cork to con- 
sulta lawyer Taking advantage of his absence, Baker appeared 
the next day at his house; followed by a detachment of soldiers, 
and with infernal hypocrisy asked his wife, then pregnant of her 


| seventh child, whether she knew of any concealed arms, and told 


her that her husband was strongly suspected of having secreted 
some. The woman answ.red without fear or hesitation, that she 
was sure no such thing existed in her house; that her husband 
would never have anything to do with such plots, as Mr Baker him- 
self, who was an old acquaintance, well knew. “ Take care what 
you say,” said Mr Baker “ for if anything is found after you have 
denied it, you are subject to transportation for life.’ The woman 
persisted in her denial. “ Well then,"at your peri! be it,” said he. 
“Soldiers search the house thoroughly, and bring me word what 
yon find.” They found nothing; but a second search being made 
under Baker’s own superintendence, a loaded pistol was produced 
by some man, who pretended to have found it under some straw; 
into which it was always suspected Baker himself had just thrust it. 
The woman was immediately dragged away, and being regarded as 
convicted by the presence of the corpus delicti, was, after a short 
trial, sentenced to transportation. In a few days her husband 
returned, and moved heaven and earth to obtain her pardon. In 
vain did he entreat that at least he might be suffered to go to 
Botany Bay, instead of his unhappy wife, the pregnant mother of 
his six children. He offered to give Baker the 5001. But this fiend 
remained inexorable, jeeringly reminding the despairing husband 
“that he wanted the money to portion off his daughter, who,” he 
added, “ might now keep house for him, if, after the consequences 
of the search, he had still any house to keep. That he need not 
trouble himself about his wife’s travelling expenses, for that the 
Government would generously provide for them.” The law had 
its course; the poor woman was transported, and is perhaps now at 
Port Jackson. The husband, made furious by “ despair,” and 
joined by her two brothers and two other men, shortly after 
avenged her, by Baker’s cruel death. They fell upon hii in the 
open fields, hunted him like a wild beast, and killed him slowly by 
a number of shots. All were hanged. ’ 

‘ Tales of horror like this were formerly of daily occurrence In 
this unhappy land, and even now have not entirely ceased. That 
such a contrast should exist between England and Ireland, and 
under the same government toa; that it should be suffered to 
endure for centuries, is indeed afflicting to every philanthropic 
mind. Unbridled bigotry, and rapacity unwilling to disgorge a0y 
part of its former prey, are the causes; six millions of human 
beings are the victims. . . . . 

IRISH DRINKING PARTIES. 

‘It was formerly the custom to give parties, of which the sole 
and avowed object was desperate drinking,—a fashion which Is 
comparatively fallen into disuse. It was a common thing for @ 
man to lock himself into a room with a hogshead of wine and some 
jolly companions, and not to leave it till the last drop was emptied. 
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ington mentions such a eer in his memoirs. It was given 
him in a shooting lodge, in which the wall had been covered with 
mortar only the day before, and was of course still wet. Here the 
company were locked in with a pipe of claret, just arrived from 
France; and when some of them, who had tumbled against the 
wall, awoke in the morning from their night’s debauch, they found 
themselves so thoroughly identified with it, that they were obliged 
to be cut away, some with the loss of their clothes, and others of their 
hair ’—P. 69. 


This being a proper finish for Hibernian adventures, we here close 


for the present. Se 





}ifE BILL AND THE BISHOPS. 


TO THE TATLER. 

S1r,—Happening the other night to look over Shakspeare’s play 
of King Henry V,1 lighted upon the following passage, which 
struck me so forcibly that I imagined its insertion in your paper 
might be pleasing to your numerous readers, as reminding them 
strongly of the enormous wealth of those Right Reverend Fathers 
in God, whose rejection of the Bill—which indirectly, if not directly, 
would tend to an equalization of their property—has gained them 
such a fair name all over the land. 

Your daily reader, 


November 15th. R. S. T. 





Act I. Scene 1.—Enter the Archbishop of Canrersury, and 
Bishop of Exy. 

Cant. My lord, Pll tell you,—that self bill is urg’d, 
Which in the eleventh year o’ the last king’s reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d, 

But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question. 

Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 

For all the temporal lands, which men devout 

By testament have given to the church, 

Would they strip from us; being valued thus,— 
As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights : 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 

Of indigent fuint souls, past corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houses, right well supplied ; 

And to the coffers of the king beside, 

A thousand pounds by the year: Thus runs the bill. 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. *fwould drink the cup and all. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dxury-Lane.—The Exile—Hyder Ali. 
CoventT-GarRDEN.—The Stranger—The Irish Ambassador. 














Covent--GarRDEN. 
Tae plot of the new farce, called the Jrish Ambassador, is soon 
told. ‘ An Ambassador,’ said Sir Henry Worron, is a man sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his country.’ The lies and cheats 
which personages of this dignified class are consequently in the 
habit of suspecting in everybody around them, induce the two 
Envoys of Spain and Saxony (Messrs Bartiey and F. Marruews) 
at the court of a German Grand Duke (Mr Dippgar) to takea 
simple Irish gentleman (Mr Power) for a mighty machinator, sent on 
a private mission from the court of St James’s. These Envoys have 
come to bring about a match bet veen the Duke’s son (Mr Aszotrt), 
and a Princess of their respective courts. The young Prince is secretly 
engaged to an English lady (Miss Etten Tree); the Irishman, 
who has made a conquest of the Spanish Ambassador’s daughter 
(Miss Tayior), talks much of a mission which has been given him 
to advise about a great ball and its decorations: this the two En. 
Voys consider as a profound diplomatic ruse to conceal his inten. 
tions: the Prince is taken in with the rest, and looks upon him as 
his friend with the English lady; and the consequence of these 
mistakes is a very diverting imbroglio, in which the Irishman is as 
much mystified as anybody. He becomes the focus of all the heats 
of dispute, the bone of contention, the ‘ observed of all obsservers "4 
is entrusted with all sorts of hints and half-secrets : is complimented 


nto a variety of managements of other people’s affairs, of which he 
i 


does not know a syllable ; and is prevented all the while from own- 
ing that he does not comprehend a bit of the matter, for fear of 
losing his Spanish lady, the father having acquired a great notion of 
him from the invincibility of his secrecy and the amazing profundity 
with which he pretends ignorance. At length, the young Prince 
having given him the portraits of the two Princesses to bestow 
‘he knows where,’ he contrives, in his simplicity, to convey 
them into the hands of the two Envoys who brought them. 
They complain loudly of the affront of restoring such things 
in such a manner: the Duke is alarmed at the prospect of 
being embroiled with two great powers: he says that nothing 
can do away the offence but the fact of some previous en- 
gagement on the part of his son, and threatens the Irishman that 
unless he can bring about some match accordingly with a lady of 
reasonable birth and rank, he must take the consequences of having 
come to his court without an avowed object. The result is obvious. 
The Prince rejoices in declaring his passion for a young English 
lady of rank: the two Envoys, who had previously been ready to 
cut the throat of the secret Ambassador from St James’s, for being 
the medium of insulting:‘them, embrace him each with transport for 
having foiled their rival (which is all they care about) ; and the no 
less delighted and far more astonished Hibernian, on whom the 
Spaniard bestows his daughter in a rapture of gratitude, counts 
among his other transports the probability of his at length knowing 
‘ what the devil it is all about.’ 

This is not one of Mr Kenny's most exquisite farces. It is a 
little heavy in the earlier part, and the Irishman is not so original 
as some of his heroes. But there is a good pervading joke 
throughout: the language is terse and experienced; and many 
points in the equivoque are very ludicrous. Royal Ambassa- 
dors cut an edifying figure,—with their paltry expediencies, and 
no less paltry raptures at success. And the performers all 
play their parts to a nicety. Miss Exten Tree is as natu- 
ral and pleasant as she always is. Miss Taytor, being a dip- 
lomatist’s daughter, and therefore having a natural propensity to 
be unlike her father, puts off almost all her usual artifice, and is 
very pleasant indeed. Barttey makes a capital, pretending, flou- 
rishing Ambassador; and Powrr blunders into his usual inimitable 
mixture of ease and perplexity. One touch in the dialogue excted 
a good deal of laughter and clapping. The Spanish Ambassador’s 
daughter asks her father if he pretends to be wiser than his own 
mother. ‘ What !’ exclaims he, ‘ you would not compare a Minister 
of State to an old weman, would you ?’—‘ Perhaps I might,’ says 
the young lady ; ‘ the comparison may be a very apt one, for aught 
I know.’ 








Will a certain eminent vindicator of his ‘ order’ be considered, 
_ two months hence, one of the most dignified of old men, as he may 
and ought to be? Orwill the ‘ order’ succeed in making him 
what we fear the audience thought on this occasion ? 


Ss 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received so many letters upon the subject of want of gallantry 
towards the fair sex, that in consideration of the size of our paper, we are 
obliged to suppress them all. The writers of some of them are of opinion 
that the ladies ought not to allow of advances towards conversation from 
strangers, or, at least, that their fathers and brothers ought not to allow 
them. Puito-Tarrer, on the other hand, says thatthe ladies do allow 
them, and that be has had rarely or never to regret that they were made, 
Junivs Repivives will no doubt think Patto-Tarter a man of address 
and congratulate him on his good fortune. F 


The communication last sent us by Junius Reptvivus will appear on Mon- 
day. Our correspondent’s hand-writing is perfectly legible to us. 

LG. B. has our thanks for his kindnesses. We think he may be at ease on 
the subject of his letter. Enquiry is more and more thrown open on all 


points ; and the classes he speaks of will partake of its advantages in the 
best manner, by the irresistible force of circumstances. 


Cuymicus the first opportunity. 


A Correspondent differs in toto with De B—— respecting the nature of the 
Cholera Morbus. It was not very wise in us, perhaps, to admit the letter 
of De B—— on that subject, as it would be totally impossible to open 
our pages to the discussion of it, and consequently we must reject debaters 
who have an equal right to be heard. All we wish to inculcate is a spirit 








of reasonable cheerfulness, cleanliness, and temperance, which are good 
for all oceasions, and particularly for the present. 
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THE TATLER.: 








SHAKspeare.— It is wonderful how often we 
see and hear of- Shakspeare’s plays, without being 
annoyed with it. Were it any other writer, we should 
be sick to death of the very name. But his volumes 
are like those of Nature, we can turn to them again 
aud again.— Hazlitt. 

How to Exsoy Cigars In Perrection.— 
To be able fully to appreciate the utility and comfort 
of a cigar, itis necessary that a man should sleep in 
a camp, or bivonac in a dreary night of rain or 
snow ; that he should know what a night march is, 
and be initiated into every sort and kind of vicissitude 
which campaigning brings in its train. If a man in 
England, after having eaten an alderman’s dinner, 
and ‘lounged on a sofa, with a Turkey carpet under 
his feet, a blazing fire before bim, and a cigar in his 
mouth, fancies that he really knows the comfort of 
tobacco in thatshape, he is very much mistaken ; and 
the same is the case with the equestrian or pedestrian 
daridy, of unshorn lip, who whiffs his cigar through 
Pallmall or the Park, ona fine bright butterfly morn 
ing. He must rise, wet to the skin and numbed with 
cold, from the lee side of a tree or hedge, where he 
has been shivering all night under a flood of rain,— 
then let him light his cigar, and the warmth and coin- 
fort which it iniparts is incredible. Or let him march, 
night after night, until he is so overpowered with 
sleepiness as to tumble off his horse during his mo- 
nientary doze (sleeping as he rides along, and falling 
in amongst the column of sol iers, who are in a 
similar plight) ; or, if he is marching on foot, rol 
ling about in the ranks, in a state between sleeping 
and waking,—let him then apply his cigar. and he is 
awake again.— Rough Sketches of the Life of an 

Old Soldier. 
—— = — --- — - 
Now ready, beautifully printed by C. Whittingham, jun. 
KIDD’S 
PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO THE 
REGENT’S PARK, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
COLOSSEUM, DIORAMA, &c. 

With a neat Map, and numerons [!!ustrations on Wood : the 
. whole designed and Engraved by G. W. Bonner. 

‘ This is, indeed, both a very pleasing and a very cheap 

to the Regent’s Park, and its various attractions. 

e Embellishments, which are numerous, are sweet spe- 
cimens of the art of wood cutijng, while they convey a 








perfect idea of the objects they represent.’—Literary Ga- | 


rette. 
WILLIAM KIDD, 223 Regent street; and JAMES 
- GILBERT, 51 Paternoster row. 


THEATRICAL AND LYRICAL 
‘ INSTITUTION. 
A Society of Artists of eminence in the several depart- 
ments of the Theatrical and Musical Professions, bave 
established an ACADEMY for the MUSICAL and DRA- 








MATIC TUITION of PUPILS, with Arrangements, and | 


and upon Terms, whic!) have met with the approval of the 
most competent judges. 
PLAN. 

Classes are formed for the instruction of Pupils in Vocal 
Music, Elocution, Acting and Gesture, Dancing, Fencing, 
and every other accomplishment necessary to the attain. 
ment of eminence in the profession. 

Candidates are received into this Academy either as 
Articled Pupils, or to taxe a stated number of Lesvons. 

A select number of Articled Female Pupils are received, 
as Boarders, into the Establishment, which is under the 
immediate superintendence of a married Lady of profes- 
sional merit and respectability. 

The following are among the Pyofessors and Masters 
engaged in this Institution, which is under the direction of 
Mr Barbam Livius: 

Messrs Crivelli 





J. Cooper 


s 
Costa (Of the Theatre Royal, 
Korn Drury Lane.) 
Sehulz Mr Vonafra 
T. Dibdin Mrs Vedy, &c. 


Particulars may be obtained of Mr MILLER, Bookseller, 
Henrietta street, Covent garden; and Messrs JOHAN- 
NING and WHATMORE, 126 Regent street, and Mr 
SEGUIN, 12 Regent street. 











Potosivs’s Dream. 

* By’r Lady! my Lords, I last night had a dream 

That nobles woukl be of perfection the cream, 

So polished, reflective, and everywhere shining, 

At some future period, if rightly divining !’ 

The Courtier dream’d truly, the reflector grand 

Was meant WARREN’S ‘ Blacking,’ of 30 the Strand. 
This Easy shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared by 
THR ROB ERT WARREN, 30 Strand, lesa 
“o AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE 

KINGDOM, 


LIQUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, 
; at 6¢d.—1l2d.—and 18d. each. 
*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
’ All cus erc cent. | 








THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


= Opera of 
The Marriage of Figaro. 





Countess Almaviva - Miss Mayhew 
Barbarina 5 « « Miss Field 
Marcelliva - MissCrawford 
Susanna ‘ - « Mrs Wood 
Count Almaviva . - Mr Cooper 
Fiorello . - « Mr Templeton 
Basil - é » Mr Bedford 
Fivaro ‘ » ~ MrJ. Russell 
Antonio. . . Mr Harley 
Cherubino . - «+ Miss Smith 
Sebastian . . - MrS. Jones 


After which, Mr Prancne’s Drama of 
Charles the Twelfth. 
Eudiga ! : - Miss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth Mr W. Fariten 
Major Vanberg - . Mr Cooper 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adam Brock e >] Mr Wallack 
In the Course of the Evening, Mozait’s Overture to 
* Le Nozze di Figaro ;’ Wiuter’s Overture to ‘ Ta- 
metlan ;? and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ La Cene- 
rentola.’ 
To conclnde with, 
The Spoil’d Child, 
Miss Pickle . - « MrsC., Jones 


Maria ° . - Miss Chaplin 
Little Pickle . « Miss Smith 
Susan . - Mrs East 
Margery bt - «+ Mrs Broad 
Old Pickle ‘ - MrHughes 
John . e »  . Mr Salter 
Thomas > ‘ - Mr Bishop 
Tag. ‘ . «e« Mer Harley 





Ou Monday, The Exile; and Hyder Ali. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
An Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=Diavolo. 


Lody Alleash Miss Cawse 
Zeilina . . » Miss E. Romer 





Fra-Diavolo 


- Mr Braham 
ford Alfcash . 


» MrG. Penson 


Lorenzo P . Mr Wilson 
Matteo , - Mr Morley 
Beppo « Mr G, Stansbury 


Giacomo 
Francesco . 
First Carbinier 
Second Carbinier 
Thied Carbinier 


Mr Reynoldsoa 
Mr fF. Satton 
F . Mr Hodges 
- Mr Henry 
Mr {rwin 


Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overtureto *D’Une 


Folie,’ 
To conclude with a New Farce, called 
The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Nunly Delauney - Miss E. Tree 
Isabella " ‘ Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke -  . Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph . Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos - «. Mr Bartley 
Baron Lowiucraft . MrF Matthews 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo - Mr Power 
Olmutz Mr Barnes 
Herman. Mr Irwin 


, . 





On Monday, Hamlet; and Robert the Devil. 


QUEEN'S. 
A Melo-Drama, called 
The Wandering Boys. 











Paul ° ‘ Mrs Cooper 
Justin : - « Miss Dix 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 
“No!” 


Lady Doubtful ° - Miss Oman 


Deborah é -  « Mrs Russell 
Maria . ° - Miss George 
Sir George Doubtful - Mr Dillon 
Commodore Hurricane - Mr Smith 


Frederick . Mr Healey 
To which will be added, a Comic Piece, entitled 


The Widow of Ems, 


Lady Catherine ° - Mrs C. Plumer 
Pegyy . - « Miss Ayres 
Charles Feailove - Mr Green 
Harry . : - «+ Mr Smith 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 
The Fatal Snow Storm. 
Lowina ; : - Mrs Hield 
Dame Laudalin - «+ Mrs Russell 
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ased) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Edit 
.BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPEL; WiLsun,t 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strance, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


a ag soins of Russell court; D. HitTon, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; aud by al! Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad strect, Golden squaré 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called © 
‘Talk of the Devil<a! 


Blanche de Saint Foix - Miss Fitzwalter 
Genevieve . - Mrs Knight 
Louise - - «+ Miss Pincote 
The Chevalier D'Arcy - Mr J. Vining 
Laurent é . - Mr Brougham 
Georges « + « Mr Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr T. Raymond 
Delmar. ° - Mr Gough 
Dominique. » «+ Mr Listoa 





After which, the Burletta of 


My Great Aunt! 


Mrs Headly ° - Mrs Glover 
Mrs Crawley. - «+ Mrs Knight 
Rosa Crawley : + Miss Norman 
Lucy ° - . Miss Stuart 
Lienel Glossover, Esq. - MrJ Vining 
Mr Crawley - + Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach é > Mr W. Vini 
Lothario Leach - « Mr Collier 
Mr Welford ° - MrGonch 
Charles Welford + « Mr Worrell} 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
Gervase Skinner, 

Sophia Meanwell , . Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston - «+ Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins . - Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell + «+ MeJ. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson ‘i o. «, MEW, Vining 

| Mr Higgins . - Mr Worrell 

| Gruff a . « Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner . « Mr Liston 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


Clarissa Harlowe, 


Clarissa Harlowe . - Mrs Glover 


Mrs Harlowe . - « Miss Firzwalter 
Captain Cape . - Mr W. Vining 
Clerimout . = - Mr Raymond 
Mr Harlowe " ~ Mr Gough 





ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 





. Victorine. 
Victorine . . Mrs Yates 
Elise P . « Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie E ‘ « Mrs Gallot 
Alexasdre Mr Wilkinson 
César Chanteloupe Mr O, Smith 
Mr Bonassus . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise « Mr Buckstone 
Michael Mr Hemmings 


After which, 
Ali. 
Mis Fit? william 
- MrJ Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 
. MrS. Smith 
. Mr Gallot 
- Misses Barnett aod 
Beaumont 
To conclude with the Nantical Burletta, called 


The Floating Beacon: 
SURREY. 


Wyder 

| The Tiger Cat : . 
| The Lion, with Songs 
| The Tiger, with Words 
| Hyder Ali 

Sadhusing P e 
| His Wife and Daughter 











| 
| A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 
Cinderella. 

Cinderella - Miss Somerville 
Vixenella Fs ‘ Miss Vincent 
Flirtifla f - MrsC. Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin \ 
Zelidort ° - « Mr Ransford | 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
Flippertonio Mr Vale 


. . MrLee 
Mr Young 


Le Conte del Pave ! 
il Signor Rovadini , 
Beto. . Mr Rogers 
Roland 7 . Mr Webb 
After which, an Old English Domestic Drama, called 

Pedlar’s Acre! 
| Margarei Lessamour Miss Scott 
| Martyn Lessamour . Mr Osbaldiston 

Mr Vale | 





; Gamiel Gander 
To conclnde with the Petite Drama. entitled 


Blue Devils. 


Annette ° . Miss Vincent 

Megrim Mr Elton 

Deiniseu e : Mr Williams 

Janes . Mr Vale f 
LTD 








Conurc. — No Song, No Supper—As* 
other Entertainments. ‘ 
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, Royal Exchange; THOMAS, New 


; BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TurNov® 
cal Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Luioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Toutinson, Library, Great Newport street; 


Haruis, Bowstreet; T.TieRNAY, 74 Drury 





